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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Keltische Studien, von Heinrich Zimmer. Zweites Heft: Ueber altirische 
Betonung und Verskunst. Berlin, Weidmann, 1884. Pp. viii, 20S. 

The subject of Zimmer's latest essay is so abstruse and so complicated that 
one can scarcely hope to do it justice in a review. It is bestowing upon the 
author but scant praise to say that he is the first to deduce the general prin- 
ciples underlying Old-Irish accentuation, and to apply them with rigorous 
exactness to all the puzzling phenomena of a language that has hitherto 
seemed little else than a tissue of puzzles. 

That part of the essay, pp. 8-27, which treats of the accentuation of the 
nomen and its compounds is the easiest to understand, and offers also less 
novelty. The general rule is that the accent falls on the first syllable. This 
accented syllable preserves intact the quality and the quantity of its vowel 
sound. So strong is the forward tendency that it has overcome foreign accent, 
e. g. in the loan-words fdccad (from peccatum), dpstal (apostolus), ddrad 
(adoratio). In reading such instances I am reminded of the medieval German 
forms Bifrn (— Verona), Rdben (=z Ravenna). All syllables following the 
accent are tieftonig ; the one immediately following is the weakest. This 
weakest syllable, if ultimate, reduces its vowel to an " irrational," the color of 
which is determined by the timbre of the following consonant. If penultimate, 
the vowel is slurred altogether. The only limit to slurring is the impossibility 
of pronouncing certain consonant combinations. Thus, from *carant we get 
in Irish : nom. s. cdra, gen. cdrat, dat. cdrit. The a and the i indicate the 
timbre of the following /. In dat. pi. we get cdrtib, where it will be observed 
that the syllable between r and t has been suppressed. Whereas in the gen. 
of cdtlud, " somnus " [from *cdn-talat{us)\ we find cdtulta, the irrational u easing 
an unpronounceable cdtlta. In compounds (whether prefix + noun, adj. + 
noun, or noun -f- noun), the accent is likewise on the first syllable. There are 
some exceptions apparently, but more in appearance than in reality. In Irish, 
as in other languages, syntactic feeling must help us to perceive where two 
words are used as a true compound and where they are used as distinct words. 
Thus, every modern Irishman knows in a moment the difference between 
s/anb/iean (pron. shannvon), Alt/nutter = grandmother, and stfan bh/an bhdcht 
(pron. distinctly as three words, shdnn vdnn vdcht), poor old mother — Ire- 
land, the well-known watchword. Accent, we have seen, preserves vowel 
quality and quantity. But it has just the opposite effect upon consonants, 
especially those in Anlaut. Thus, the compound verb ad-\- cobraim is accented 
(in orthotonesis) adcdbraim, whereas the same compound, used as a verbal 
noun (infinitive), takes the accent on dd and becomes, through *ddcobor, 
dccobor; do-\-fo + ro-\-mag becomes tormach, i. e. the aspirated /— h disap- 
pears altogether and the explosiveness of the .accent has " unvoiced " the d to 
t ; = 0-j-o. 1 

1 This unvoicing of consonants is not restricted to compounds proper. Zimmer has elsewhere 
noted the fact that in Connaught to-day do dthair, " tuus pater," is pronounced tdthair. 
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Mention of the infinitive naturally leads to the verbum finitum. To this 
falls of right the lion's share of the essay, pp. 28-134. Most of the data were 
already gathered by Zeuss, Ebel, Windisch, Stokes, Ascoli, etc. But not a 
few are the fruit of Zimmer's own reading, others again are corrections of the 
misreadings of his predecessors. And wholly his own is the flood of new 
light thrown upon what until now has been literally a chaos, namely, the 
rationale of Irish verbal accent. Why, e. g. does the Wiirzburg Codex give us 
ni epeer son, " non dicam hoc," and in another place atta int. asbfer, " dicam 
autem certe " ? Both epeer and asbeer are future flexion of as -f- berim, and both 
= dicam. Could anything appear more arbitrary ? Why in the same tense- 
and person -form should the accent shift from verb to prefix, as if one were in 
Latin free to say " addiicam " or * " eccam," I shall lead ? Zimmer has, at all 
events, shown that Irish is not arbitrary. He has shown that the accent of the 
Irish (compound) verb varies according to its position in the sentence. We are 
dealing with a syntactic peculiarity which finds its parallel in Vedic and, in 
some scattered remains, in Greek, namely, in certain situations the verb loses 
its accent, which is then transferred to the prefix (preposition). The conditions 
of this transference and its modus operandi are different in Vedic and in Irish, 
but the underlying thought, so to speak, is the same. Zimmer, retaining the 
convenient terms orthotonesis and enclisis to designate this alternating accent, 
lays down the rule that the Irish verbum finitum is enclitic, i.e. accents the prefix, 
in the imperative mood, or after certain conjunctions (mostly ni, " non," and its 
compounds), or after the interrogative particle in, " an," or in a relative 
sentence where the relative adverb is dependent on a preposition. In all other 
positions the verb is orthotonic, i. e. the accent falls on the verb if there is only 
one prefix ; if there are two prefixes, it falls on the second ; at all events, on 
the second syllable of the compound. Returning to the phrases above quoted, 
we can now understand why the Irishman who glossed the Wurzburg Codex 
had to render the " non dicam " by ni ipeer (for ni e's-beer), whereas he rendered 
the " autem certe dicam " by as-beer. The Irish for " autem " does not produce 
enclisis. 

The general principle, it will be observed, is not difficult to grasp when once 
formulated. But how many possess the instinct to divine such a principle 
under a tangle of stems, moods, tenses and persons, and the patience to verify 
it in every doubtful case ? The Irish verb appears to me to stand between the 
Greek and the Latin in richness of flexion. If the reader wishes to estimate 
the arduousness of Zimmer's task, he need only imagine himself undertaking 
to account for a Latin conjugation-system that could change " addiicam" 
to "eccam" in all negative and thirty per cent, of the dependent sentences. 
Thus, Zimmer has treated exhaustively for Old Irish the enclisis and orthotonesis 
of certain of the more usual verbs, e. g. adber-, esber- (411 citations). His 
examination of *de-lek proves, see p. 44, that what previous grammarians, 
Windisch included, took to be two separate verbs, doluigim, dilegim, are in fact 
merely orthotonic and enclitic forms of the same verb ! 

In Munster parlance, Irish is " God's own speech." The beginner is not 
slow to discover the point of the proverb. And after he has struggled through 
paradigms and phonetic changes and all the idiomatic twists of a language 
that has no " have," but is forced to denote possession by " being," there comes 
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the climax of the pronouns. Truly ein bases Capitel ! The subject-pronoun is 
easy enough. As in Latin, it is usually dispensed with. But the object- 
pronoun = Latin me, mihi, te, tibi, nos, nobis, vos, vobis, eum, earn, id, eis, 
eos, etc., is usually treated in so peculiar a way that one has to be a trained 
Keltist to even pick it out of a conglomerate of letters. Usually the object- 
pronoun of the first person is m, plural n; of the second person t, b; of the 
third person (almost promiscuous, I might say) d, a, », sn (■^r.an, son). These 
mere letters are appended to prepositions (pronomen suffixum), or infixed 
between prefix and verb. In the former case we get a dependent clause with 
enclisis (see supra) ; in the latter, the so-called pronomen injixum. Thus 
dianeper = " de quo dicit" (the relative an dependent on preposition di, and 
es-ber made enclitic); on the other hand, donidbad = " demonstrat earn," the 
verb being do-ddbad and « being infix. These two examples are the simplest 
that can be selected from Zimmer's collection. Less easy of recognition are 
such forms as atbiir, " dicit id," where at zz ad (prefix) -)- r/ (infix) ; cotofiituincsi 
= "proligit vos," where the verb is cot(=con)-do-iituincsi, and/(= b) is infix of 
the second person. These pronominal peculiarities have been known and 
much discussed ever since the appearance of the Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss. 
But Zimmer is the first, to my knowledge, to trace their connection with 
accent. His rule, p. 119, is : The infixaare always put just before the accented 
syllable. That is, if the verb is orthotonic, just after the first prefix. If the 
verb is enclitic, after the particle producing enclisis. Hence dodbHr, " dat 
id," but nltdbur (rz ni-d-tabur), " non do id." Thus the injixum will often be 
of service in determining the position of the accent when other tests are 
doubtful. The formulation of the rule is more precise in the summary at p. 
119 than in the discussion proper, pp. 57-64. It is evident that Zimmer's 
formula and his restriction of the pronomen suffixum to its proper limits 
(showing that in many instances it is really an infix) necessitate a complete 
rewriting of this part of all existing Irish grammars. One has only to cast a 
glance at the hopelessly confused §§202, 203 in Windisch to perceive the 
difference between the old and the new. 

More ingenious, if possible, than the treatment of pronouns is Zimmer's 
bold attempt to apply his accent rules in ascertaining the nature of Old-Irish 
metre, pp. 155-186. The test poem is the well-known hymn to St. Patrick, 
usually attributed to Fiacc Sleibte. According to Zimmer the metrical scheme 
must be : 

<-'' 1 «' 1 w ' 1 v s ^' 1 *->' 1 ^' r 

Thus the first long line (couplet) is to be scanned : 

Genair patrai'cc in nem thur 
ised atfet hiscelalb, etc. 

The verse-flow corresponds to that which is so common in the Arthurian 
epics of Mittelhochdeutsch, e.g. Iwein, 3 : 

dem volget soelde un'd ere, 

except that the Irish is not so tolerant of omitting the Senkung. Zimmer's 
scheme appears to me to meet every equitable requirement. But against his 
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ultima ratio I for one must raise a protest. Zimmer calls this metre, p. 162, 
ein altindogermanisches Erbstuck, connecting it organically with the Veda and 
Avesta strophe, the Latin Saturnian, the German Langzeile. Will no one 
exorcise forever this Spuk of an Indo-Germanic metre ? The present is, of 
course, no place for a discussion of the much-vexed Vierhebungen. But this 
much at least I can say en passant. The argument of similarity proves, if 
anything, too much. Granting that Old-Irish, Old-Teutonic metre resembles 
the Avesta and the Saturnian, what are we to infer? That Irish, German, 
Avesta metres are cognates, like " athir, father, pitra " ? Scarcely. Can we 
imagine any metrical system surviving after such a radical accent-revolution as 
the Irish above discussed ? I admit freely that Irish-German metre resembles 
Saturnian, but I contend that the likeness is one of borrowing, not one of descent. 
I believe firmly that all four-beat measures in medieval poetry, in whatever 
modern language, are nothing more than direct imitation of Latin hymnody, 
and that this Latin hymnody is at bottom a popular resuscitation of the Saturnian. 
Whoever can read Caedmon's poem to the Creator (Beda tells us almost in 
so many words that it was volksmdssig and not getehrt) and get four beats out 
of " nu scylun hergan," or " eci dryctin," or " aefter tiadae," can get four beats 
out of everything that has four syllables. Let us open our eyes to the patent 
fact that the volksmassige poetry of our Teutonic ancestors had two beats, with 
a very free treatment of Auftact and Senkung, that the gelehrte poetry imitated 
the four-beats of Latin hymnody, and that the history of Anglo-Saxon or Old 
German poetry is little more than a history of the absorption of the former in 
the latter. 

Again, Zimmer's attempt to connect Irish accent-revolution with the adoption 
of Christianity seems to me far-fetched and fanciful. May I venture to apply 
the phrase that he himself has suggested in the preface : es riecht nach der Lampe ? 

The only gleaning of direct value for Germanists that I have made in the 
essay is the identification, p. 200, of Lid- in Lidwicingum (WidsiS 80 ) with 
Lit- in Litavia, the old Kelto-Latin name for Brittany. Grein, Glossary, II 
790, naturally mistakes lid- for the Germanic word for " ship." I can corrobo- 
rate Zimmer's identification by the following passage from the Parker Chronicle, 
sub anno 885, where it is stated that Charles (the Fat) succeeded to all the 
lands of his great-grandfather (Charlemagne) butan Lidwiccium, Earle, p. 84. 

The Excursus, p. 200-208, deals with an interesting point in the Parzival- 
sage. In Crestien, Wolfram, and the Welsh Mabinogi of Peredur, there occurs 
the same episode of the hero comparing the black of his mistress's hair, the 
whiteness of her skin, the rose of her complexion, to the black, red and white 
of a raven feeding upon a goose that lies bleeding in the snow. Zimmer 
connects the episode with that of Noisi and Deirdre in the story of the Children 
of Uisnech. In Irish the episode is evidently original, and Irish legend 
thus throws some light upon what must have been the common source of 
Crestien and the Mabinogi. 

Repeated study of Zimmer's essay has only quickened in me the wish for 
the speedy appearance of his promised Old-Irish Dictionary. He alone is 
capable of producing such a work. May he not delay too long ! And especially 
may he accompany it with a grammar that will really explain things. Win- 
disch's grammar spreads only too often darkness rather than light. 

J. M. Hart. 



